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MRS.  EMMA  WILLARD, 


BY 
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WM.  II.  YOUNG  &  BLAKE,  8  AND  !)  FIRST  ST., 

1870. 


(),  Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together  thine 
elect  in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  in  the  mysti- 
cal body  of  thy  son  christ  our  lord  ;  grant  us  grace 
so  to  follow  thy  blessed  saints  in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living,  that  we  may  come  to  those  unspeakable 
.joys,  which  thou   hast  prepared  for  those  who   un- 

FEIGNEDLY  LOVE  THEE  J  THROUGH  JESUS  ClIRIST  OUR  LoRD. 

Amen. 
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SERMON. 

♦♦♦ 

Daniel  xii,  3. 

"  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
As  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Our  parish  history,  my  brethren,  has  been  within  a 
few  days  a  most  remarkable  one.  On  the  eighth  day 
of  this  passing  month  we  had  funeral  rites  here,  over 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  trusted  of  his  country's 
martial  sons;  on  the  day  following,  over  one  whom  those 
loved  most,  and  esteemed  the  highest,  who  knew  her 
best  in  the  ways  of  duty,  the  works  of  charity,  and  in 
the  hours  of  social  confidence.  And  then,  but  ten  days 
afterwards,  wTe  were  called  to  perform  the  same  sad  and 
sacred  offices  for  one  whose  name  has  been  a  household 
one  to  our  community  for  nearly  a  full  half  century. 

Emma  Willard  opened  a  school  for  girls,  in  Troy,  in 
May,  1821 ;  so  that  had  she  lived  into  the  next  month 
she  would  have  entered  upon  the  fiftieth  year  since  her 
name  had  been  known  to  Troy  as  identified  with  the 
great  business  of  Iter  life — and  a  great  business  for  any 
life — the  subject  of  an  elevated  education  for  females. 

Such  a  person,  if  any  one,  is  entitled  to  recognition 
by  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large ;  and  if  so,  I  may  fore- 
go in  some  measure  my  disinclination  for  personal  eulo- 
gies, and  speak  of  her  as  the  property  of  a  religious  and 
literary  public.     I  say  my  disinclination,  but  beg  you  to 


remember,  that  the  disinclination  spoken  of  is  not  so 
much  natural,  as  the  outgrowth  of  solemn  convictions  of 
obligation.  The  place  I  occupy  debars  me  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  feelings  as  a  private  individual.  I  am 
here,  not  a  private  person,  but  a  public  one  ;  and  my 
utterances  may  not  always  correspond  to  my  feelings  as 
a  man,  but  rather  to  my  view^s  of  duty,  as  speaking  not 
for  myself,  but  for  another,  and  that  other  the  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
What  Christ  himself  might  say  here,  I  may  say,— nay, 
ought  to  say ;  and  what  he  would  leave  unsaid  here, 
should  be  left  unsaid  by  me.  Consider  my  circum- 
stances, brethren,  and  judge  not  my  utterances  by  my 
feelings,  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  an  officer  and  a 
preacher  for  Christ  and  for  his  Church  ;  and  I  am  sure 
your  consciences  will  do  me  justice,  if  your  lips  withhold 
their  commendation. 

My  text  is  a  prophetic  annunciation,  about  the  destiny 
of  those  who  are  not  wise  simply,  but  wise  in  a  certain 
way.  And  that  way  is  the  way  of  those  who  expend 
their  wisdom,  not  in  the  mere  enlightenment  of  others, 
but  for  an  enlightenment  which  will  render  them  not 
famous  only,  or  potential  only,  or  successful  only,  but 
over  and  above  all,  righteous — and  that  righteous,  not  so 
much  in  the  short  sight  of  man,  as  in  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  God  !  It  is,  accordingly,  not  a  text  to  encourage 
philosophers  or  scientists,  or  politicians,  or  worldlings  of 
any  sort,  how  pre-eminent  or  belauded  soever  they  may 
be.  It  is  a  text  to  cheer  those  who  become  learned  them- 
selves, in  order  to  guide  others  in  the  paths  of  intelli- 


gence  and  rectitude,  the  paths  of  duty,  the  paths  of 
spiritual  utility,  security  and  happiness — the  paths,  in 
line,  which  lead  through  this  world's  perils  and  defile- 
ments, up  to  that  Right  Hand  where  there  is  joy — not 
as  here,  in  its  imperfection,  but  in  its  fulness ;  and  pleas- 
ure,— not  as  here,  for  a  moment  or  a  day,  but  forever, — 
aye,  forevermore.  If  you  will  look  into  its  margin,  you 
will  find  that  our  translators  had  this  exact  conception  of 
it.  Their  alternate  for  the  word  wise  is  the  word  teach- 
ers ;  and  doubtless  they  cordially  believed,  that  they  who 
were  teachers  under  God's  eye,  and  for  God's  ends, 
would  have  a  godlike  destiny.  They  would  not  glitter, 
perhaps,  in  the  galaxy  of  human  glory  ;  but  they  would 
shine  beyond  the  grave  as  the  firmament  shines  here, 
when  God  burnishes  it  with  its  most  resplendent  lustre. 
And  as  they  were  eminent,  devoted,  unwearied  and 
largely  successful  in  their  labors,  the  splendors  of  their 
destiny  would  never  wane.  It  would  be  a  parallel  to 
any  of  the  stars,  which  shine  as  clearly  and  as  widely 
now,  as  when  their  light  was  new-born,  and  all  unworn. 
The  stars  are  our  emblems,  are  our  highest  emblems,  for 
fixtures  and  endurances.  They  fitly  picture  the  destiny 
of  those  who  will  lose  nothing,  when  the  blue  curtain 
above  our  heads  has  waxed  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
has  been  folded  up  for  oblivion  and  decay. 

And  if  this  is  the  apposite  destiny  of  a  teacher,  who 
strives  to  make  others  wiser  for  their  truest  happiness, 
their  more  essential  usefulness,  their  remotest  existence, 
then  the  venerable  lady  whose  remains  we  have  just  con- 
signed to  mortal  dust,  seems  entitled  to  its  elevation  and 
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blessedness,  as  few  mortals  had  ever  been,  as  no  one  of 
her  sex  has  been,  throughout  our  widespread  land.  For 
into  her  mind,  a  conception  of  what  female  education 
should  be,  for  our  country  and  our  times,  seems  to  have 
descended  like  an  inspiration.  We  cannot  possibly  ap- 
preciate it,  unless  we  know  something  of  the  pitiful  at- 
tention paid  to  the  education  of  females,  at  the  period 
which  preceded  the  American  Revolution.  A  just  idea 
of  it  was  instilled  into  me  from  my  boyhood,  by  an  anxious 
and  honored  mother :  no  one  was  more  solicitous  than 
she  for  the  education  of  her  children,  for  that  was  a 
matter,  which,  in  her  own  youth,  was  generally  and  de- 
plorably disregarded.  Well  do  I  remember,  for  exam- 
ple, that  she  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  her  early  days 
(and  she  could  remember  when  her  father's  house  was 
burned  by  Benedict  Arnold,)  for  girls  to  have  any 
schooling,  except  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine 
at  night ;  and  that  a  girl's  education  was  esteemed  like  a 
completion,  if  she  could  read  well  and  write  well,  and 
cypher  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three.  While, 
by  no  means  as  much  as  this  was  attainable  by  those  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who  had  to  struggle  for  bare 
existence  from  almost  the  moment  they  ran  about  bare- 
footed. Of  this,  our  own  parochial  history  furnished  a 
marked  example.  Some  of  you  may  remember  the  very 
aged  woman  (an  inmate  of  our  church  home,)  whom 
JBishop  Potter  confirmed,  sitting  in  her  chair  at  the  head 
of  our  middle  aisle,  in  the  year  1859.  She  received  bap- 
tism when  about  ninety  years  old,  and  at  her  examina- 
tion for  the  sacrament,  I  expressed  surprise  at  her  famil- 


iarity  with  the  scriptures,  and  commended  her  as  a  de- 
vout and  constant  reader  of  them.  No,  she  was  not 
such ;  she  never  read  a  line  in  the  Bible  in  all  her  life. 
And  upon  my  further  query,  how  that  could  be,  the  an- 
swer, with  a  moistened  eye,  was,  that  she  could  not  read 
at  all ;  and  upon  my  still  further  query,  as  to  the 
strangeness  of  such  a  fact,  she  said  her  girlhood  was  in 
the  period  succeeding  the  Revolution,  when  religion  and 
education  for  persons  in  her  station  of  life,  were  things 
almost  unknown.  She  was  utterly  neglected,  and  grew 
up  like  a  wild  weed  in  forsaken  pastures.  But  Heaven 
found  in  her,  as  in  the  little  child  of  Jeroboam,  some 
good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  marked 
her  for  its  own.  Our  church  found  her  out  at  last,  and 
gave  her  in  its  long,  and  regular  and  frequent  scripture 
lessons,  (remember  this  my  brethren,  when  inclined  to 
think  those  lessons  too  many  and  too  tedious,)  the  tuition 
which  she  needed.  She  watched  those  lessons  from  year 
to  year,  till  she  became  a  proficient  in  them. 

Facts,  like  these,  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
terrible  demoralization  which  follows  war ;  though  we 
are  learning  that  formidable  lesson  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  done,  by  an  excruciating  conciousness.  The  multi- 
tudes at  our  own  door,  who  fear  not  God  and  regard  not 
man,  are  burning  the  lesson  into  our  recoiling  memories, 
as  ruthlessly  and  as  indelibly,  as  if  wielding  a  cautery  of 
red  hot  iron.  And  now  a  female  critic,  whose  talent  and 
whose  mercy  are  to  each  other  in  what  mathematicians 
call  an  inverse  ratio,  tells  us  loudly  and  flatly,  and  plain- 
ly, that  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  is  one  of  our  cry- 
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ing  public  transgressions.  "At  the  very  time"  says  this 
critic,  not  a  woman  only,  but  a  mother  also,  "  when  wo- 
men are  showing  themselves  completely  incompetent  to 
perform  their  natural  duties  as  mistresses  and  servants ; 
they  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  a  more  extensive  sphere 
of  labor.  They  cannot  rule  their  households,  and  there- 
fore they  would  rule  the  nation." 

My  brethren,  with  such  pictures  for  the  past  and  the 
present,  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  those  who 
were  or  are  to  be  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the  daughters, 
and  the  sisters  of  human  society,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
in  an  attitude  to  estimate  and  to  honor,  as  we  might 
never  do  otherwise,  the  aims,  the  efforts  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  whom  we  this  day  commemorate. 

From  such  an  attitude  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  she 
has  done  far  more  for  America,  than  the  great  contempo- 
rary of  her  youth  (the  younger  Pitt,)  ever  did  for  Eng- 
land. Pitt  contemplated  Napoleon  I,  as  St.  John  did 
that  baleful  star  of  his  Apocalypse,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  wormwood.  He  thought  he  would  turn  all 
the  fountains  of  European  peace  and  prosperity,  into  gall 
and  bitterness,  and  he  determined  to  oppose  him  with  all 
the  resources,  actual  and  possible,  of  the  then  mightiest 
of  nations.  He  succeeded  in  making  England  his  bitter- 
est and  most  annoying  foe.  But  at  what  an  incredible 
expenditure !  He  shed  blood  enough  to  make  the  Thames 
like  the  Nile,  when  the  curse  of  Moses  turned  it  into 
gore ;  and  he  spent  money  enough  to  have  faced  the 
chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  with  ingots  of  gold  and  silver. 
Had  England  made  friends  with  him,  as  with  Napoleon 
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"  III.,  she  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  Popedom,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Inquisition.  This  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  her,  as  the  foremost  of  Protestant  realms,  the 
accredited  defender  of  the  Protestant  faith  ;  but  virtu- 
ally she  gave  a  resurrection  to  all  the  three,  and  has 
ended  with  a  suicidal  blow  at  her  own  established 
church,  and  by  driving  many  of  her  children  into  the 
arms  of  a  communion,  whose  head  has  cursed  her  crown, 
and  denied,  and  still  denies,  that  her  monarchs  have 
any  right  to  wear  it. 

But  our  good  countrywoman  aimed  at  anything  but 
such  a  name,  as  was  accorded  the  illustrious  statesman, 
who  lies  enshrined  in  the  world's  most  renowned  mauso- 
leum, the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Her  diplomacy  was 
expended  on  schemes,  for  lifting  her  sex  from  its  forlorn 
depression  ;  and  wThile  men  like  Pitt  might  have  pro- 
nounced her  labors  respectable  but  insignificant,  Heaven 
would  have  given  them — is  it  too  much  to  say  has  given 
them — a  beatitude.  For  while  Pitt's  gigantic  efforts 
ended  only  in  "distress  of  nations  and  perplexity,"  her's 
ended  in  making  her  the  moulder  and  enstamper  of 
more  good  mothers,  than  any  woman  of  her  native  land. 
Verily,  she  has  done  more  to  make  American  women 
what  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  the  grace  of 
God  can  make  them,  than  any  other  teacher  of  her  age 
and  day.  They  may  say  of  her,  in  these  States,  what 
was  once  said  perhaps  of  her  counterpart,  in  the  old 
States  of  Palestine,  "  Many  daughters  have  done  virtu- 
ously, but  thou  excellest  them  all."  Or,  in  the  language 
of  a  book,  where  the  affections  have  had  more  play  than 
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in  any  other  of  the  Bible,  "She  is  the  choice  one  of  her 
that  bore  her.  Many  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed 
her."  Saw  her  and  blessed  her?  Yes,  in  almost  every 
sense  ;  for  they  saw  her  when  her  very  presence  was 
queenly,  and  blessed  her  for  memories  dear  as  life,  and 
precious  as  the  most  far-reaching  hopes.  Some,  I  doubt 
not,  (from  the  language  expressed  to  myself,)  will  now 
look  upon  her  image,  and  recall  the  emotions  which 
flowed  forth  in  Cowper's  touching  lines  over  his 
mother's  picture. 

The  crowning  excellence  of  all  her  plans  and  pur- 
poses, was  her  habitual  estimate  of  education  from  a 
moral  stand-point.  The  mention  of  Cowper's  name  has 
recalled  to  me  his  Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools,  in 
which  he  expressed  so  anxiously,  and  earnestly,  and  fer- 
vidly, the  necessity  of  a  better  moral  education,  than 
his  age  in  anywise  believed  in.  This  is  his  picture  of 
ordinary  boyhood  : 

"  Like  caterpillars  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  bough,  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race, 
While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web,  around  the  rivelled  leaves  ; 
So  numerous  are  the  follies,  that  annoy 
The  mind  and  heart,  of  every  sprightly  boy." 

The  subject  of  my  sketch  entertained  his  conceptions 
about  a  parallel  subject,  ordinary  girlhood  ;  and  one  of 
her  highest  and  most  incessant  aims  was  to  redeem  it 
from  the  dominion  of  frivolity  and  impulse,  by  render- 
ing its  education  solid  rather  than  flashy,  sober  rather 
than  fashionable  ,  permanent  rather  than  pretentious. 
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And,  moreover,  next  to  making  women  sensible  and 
virtuous,  her  aim  was  to  make  them  in  the  best  sense, 
womanly.  St.  Paul  thought  the  characteristic  sphere 
of  woman  was  within  doors,  and  not  without  doors ; 
and  his  apostolic  warning  to  them  through  his  own  pu- 
pil and  church-child  Titus,  was  to  be  "  keepers  at 
home," — pardon  the  emphasis,  since  the  Greek  word  is 
a  singularly  expressive  one — not  belongers  there,  but 
keepers  there.  St.  Paul,  if  a  bachelor,  was  a  man  of 
travel  and  domestic  observation,  and  wrote  his  epistle 
to  Titus,  towards  the  close  of  one  of  the  busiest  of  lives, 
when — with  the  experience  of  old  age  guiding  and 
prompting  its  expressions,  with  the  times  and  their 
auguries  pictured  out  before  him,  with  the  greatest  em- 
pire of  the  globe  lying  like  a  map  beneath  his  eye — he 
pondered  the  inauspicious  present  and  the  fateful  future. 
As  a  Christian  philosopher,  to  say  nothing  of  his  apostolic 
penetration — he  pronounced  home  woman's  special  and 
appropriate  kingdom — was  satisfied  that  there  she 
could  control  and  direct  husbands,  children,  or  a  nation, 
better,  infinitely  better  as  to  her  own  dignity  and 
right  results,  than  at  the  ballot-box,  or  in  the  senate- 
house.  And  so  her  aim,  as  an  imitator  of  an  apostolic 
instructer,  was  to  make  woman  a  queen  at  home,  rather 
than  one  of  the  indiscriminate  rabble,  elbowing  a  pas- 
sage amid  bustle,  and  bribery,  and  slang,  and  slanders 
— a  common  runner  on  the  race-ground  of  outer  life,  for 
the  stakes  of  gain  and  place,  and  wild  huzzahs.  I  never 
honored  her  conceptions  more,  than  when  they  lingered 
with  evident  delight,  about  the  true  destiny  and  train- 
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ing  of  her  sex,  and  willingly  assented  to  her  doctrine, 
as  expressed  by  an  old  poet : 

"  The  mother,  in  her  office,  holds  the  key 
Of  the  soul ;  and  she  it  is  that  stamps  the  coin 
Of  character,  and  makes  the  being,  who  would  be  a  savage 
But  for  her  gentle  cares,  a  Christian  man. 
Then,  crown  her  Queen  of  the  world." 

But  there  is  no  end  to  considerations  of  this  sort ;  and 
as  my  time  is  brief,  I  must  hasten  to  a  close,  by  remind- 
ing an  audience  like  this,  what  our  departed  friend  has 
specially  done  for  the  city,  which  is  our  boast  and  home. 

I  became  a  citizen  of  Troy,  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
knew  so  little  of  its  topography,  when  I  arrived  here 
under  an  invitation  to  the  rectorship  of  this  church, 
that,  though  a  guest  not  a  block  away  from  it,  I  had  to 
ask  if  it  were  a  great  way  off.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
smile  of  a  young  parishioner,  at  my  surprise  in  finding 
it  close  at  hand,  nor  the  sweeter  smile  with  which  I  was 
made  welcome  to  her  assistance,  in  guiding  me  to  its 
south-western  door.  But  while  I  thus  knew  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  about  Troy,  in  a  mass  of  particulars, 
perfectly  familiar  to  its  inhabitants,  there  were  two 
things  which  made  its  name  as  familiar  to  me,  as  the 
name  of  the  nation's  capital.  And  these  were  its  Fe- 
male Seminary  and  its  Polytechnic  Institute.  These 
gave  it  a  country-wide,  I  might  almost  say,  a  world- 
wide, reputation  ;  for  names  connected  with  both  have 
been  well  known  beyond  the  outspread  ocean. 

It  is  these  institutions  which  have  made  Troy  memor- 
able and  estimable  with  multitudes,  who,  like  myself, 
know  as  little  of  it  in  other  respects,  as  of  the  cities  of 
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China  or  Japan.  And  if  Trojans  wish  to  honor  the 
real  founders  of  their  city's  reputation,  let  them  | honor 
those,  who  have  given  these  institutions  an  historical 
and  a  national  significance.  They  have  been  Troy's 
genuine  up-builders.  The  common  elements  of  muni- 
cipal eminence  and  influence  are  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
here.  Religion  has  many  another  consecrated  home- 
Wealth  and  commercial  enterprise  have  grander  ones. 
The  manufacturer  has  laboratories  far  and  near,  to  be  full 
proud  of.  The  multitude  flock  in  thicker  numbers,  un- 
der other  and  more  resounding  names.  But  for  the 
education  of  woman  and  the  scientist,  no  place  in  broad 
America  has  a  title  of  more  worth,  or  more  genuine  no- 
bility. Troy  has  been  a  radiant  and  a  radiating  point 
for  these  momentous  subjects,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
American  History  which  has  few  compeers,  and  assured- 
ly no  superior. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  let  me  say  through  you  to  our 
fellow-citizens  at  large,  that  we  can  pay  no  higher  trib- 
ute to  those  who  have  given  to  Troy  a  peculiar  name, 
for  the  education  of  young  women  and  young  men,  than 
by  endowing,  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the  Institu- 
tions, by  which  they  have  signalized  her  reputation.  I 
would  lay  it  in  solemn  charge  upon  their  duty,  their 
honor,  and  their  gratitude,  not  to  let  such  institutions 
languish — never  to  let  such  institutions  die.  Almost 
every  considerable  city  on  the  globe  has  some  specific 
feature  in  its  history,  which  marks  it  for  the  annalist  of 
future  days.  Let  the  recorder  of  coming  ages  say,  that 
in  Troy,  female  education  and  scientific  education,  have 
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ever  found  a  congenial  and  a  cherished  sanctuary.  Such 
a  Troy  may  one  day  find  a  literary  patron,  who,  if  not 
a  Homer,  may  tell  a  story  worth  all  Homer's,  a  hundred 
times  repeated ;  that  here  women  and  the  scientist  have 
received  impulses  and  commenced  attainments,  which 
have  rendered  them  life -long  blessings  to  their  country 
and  their  kind.  Oh,  how  more  truly  and  sweetly  glori- 
ous, such  a  reputation,  than  one  built  upon  the  triumphs 
of  the  purse,  the  ballot,  or  the  sword  !  The  world  is 
passing  away  like  the  blossoms  of  spring,  and  summer's 
glowing  sunsets.  Its  most  sparkling  blazonries  are  des- 
tined, all  alike,  to  become  pale  and  dim  and  fleeting. 

"  Water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up, 
And  mighty  States,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing." 

But  they  that  be  teachers,  for  their  country's  sake 
and  for  God's  sake,  shall  shine  in  upper  heaven  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament.  They  who  by  such  ser- 
vice turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  on  there, 
fadeless  stars,  forever  and  ever. 

And  now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisi- 
ble, the  only  wise  God  — our  Saviour — be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  henceforth  and  forever- 
more. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

UNANIMOUSLY    PASSED  BY    THE    LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Flagg  said  there  was  carried  to  the  grave  to-day  a 
woman  who  was  distinguished  in  the  educational  annals 
of  this  country ;  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  fe- 
male education,  and  whose  reputation  in  the  world  of 
science  was  as  wide  as  the  universe.  He  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove, 
after  a  long  and  admirable  life,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 
whose  virtues  secured  for  her  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
her,  and  whose  talents  made  her  an  ornament  to  her  sex 
and  generation,  and  secured  for  her,  among  the  transitory 
events  of  our  day,  an  historical  reputation  ;  and 

Whereas,  We,  an  organization  of  the  State  which  has 
the  honor  of  claiming  her,  deem  it  a  privilege  to  testify 
to  the  interest  which  characterized  even  the  later  years 
of  her  life  towards  all  intellectual  and  national  progress ; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we,  the  Legislature,  sincerely 
mourn  the  dispensation  which  has  deprived  the  com- 
munity of  a  remarkable  member,  the  poor  of  a  kind 
friend,  the  cause  of  education  of  one  of  its  pioneers  and 
ablest  workers,  the  Christian  religion  of  a  sincere  and 
devoted  adherent,  yet  we  rejoice  that  she  has  entered 
upon  the  heavenly  reward  of  her  labors  here  on  earth, 
and  received  the  "  well  done"  of  so  good  and  faithful  a 
servant  of  the  Lord. 

Resolved,  That  these  expressions  of  our  sympathy  be 
properly  engrossed  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerk  and 
communicated  to  the  family  of  the  departed. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  held  April  18,  1870,  Hon.  E. 
Plum  in  the  chair,  Wm.  Kemp  secretary,  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  the  originator  of  the  present  system  of 
female  education  in  this  country,  was  announced,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  life-long  devotion 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  to  the  best  and  highest  interests 
of  the  women  of  our  country,  and  in  her  persevering 
and  successful  efforts  for  advancing  the  standard  of  cul- 
ture, intelligence  and  Christian  devotion  in  American 
homes,  as  teacher,  advocate  and  author,  a  usefulness 
which  is  inestimable  and  an  influence  which  will  be  en- 
during. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  decease  the  cause  of  female 
education  has  lost  one  of  its  most  intelligent,  laborious 
and  untiring  friends,  and  our  own  institution  its  founder 
and  able  adviser  of  the  past  fifty  years,  whose  only  motive 
has  been  a  love  and  interest  which  age  and  infirmity 
could  not  weaken  or  disturb. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimony  of  our  respect  for  her 
memory  as  a  cultivated  and  noble  Christian  woman,  we 
attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Willard  in  a  body  and  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  communicated  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  be  entered  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  Board  and  published  in  the  city  papers. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Day 
Home,  held  April  19,  1870,  the  following  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  a  member 
of  this  Board,  were  adopted : 
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Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
events,  to  remove  from  our  midst,  one  whose  unceasing 
activity  during  a  long  life  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
her  convictions,  and  whose  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  work 
of  elevating  and  refining  her  own  sex,  has  left  us  a  model 
worthy  of  our  earnest  imitation ;  and 

Whereas,  These  beneficent  efforts  were  also  directed 
to  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city. 

We,  the  Trustees  of  the  Day  Home, 

Resolve,  1st.  That,  having  received  her  co-operation 
in  the  founding  of  this  institution,  and  her  long  con- 
tinued aid  in  its  support,  we  shall  ever  cherish  with  ten- 
derness the  memory  of  her  untiring  labors  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  for  purifying  and  ennobling  all 
classes  of  humanity. 

2d.  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
at  the  same  time  rejoicing  with  them  in  the  hopes  they 
may  so  securely  cherish  of  a  glorious  immortality  for 
her  hereafter. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  communicated 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Howe,  Secretary. 


